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vol. ii, 229). The Sanskrit tale is that of a Brahman, who on
hearing from three thieves in succession, that the Goat which
he carried on his back was a Dog, throws the animal down
and leaves it as a booty for the rogues, who had hit upon this
plan of cheating him. "The gist of the story," added Max
Muller, "is that a man will believe almost anything, if he is told
the same by three different people." But while a far greater
resemblance to the Egyptian legend of Rhampsinitos (as told
by Herodotus and later on reproduced by the author of "Gesta
Romanorum"), is exhibited than the Hindu version of the
Master Thief as narrated by Somadeva Bhatta of Kashmir,
it may fairly be asked whether the latter is the source of either
the story or the moral of the European Master Thief. In the
Teutonic version however, we find no incidents resembling the
Sanskrit tale. The Norse story on the other hand exhibits
some points of likeness, which force us to think that it must
have been suggested by the Eastern Fable. Thus if such stories
as the King Trivikramaseni and the Vampire in the Katha-
saritsagara, which find their counterparts in the Turkish Tuti-
namah and the stories of Siddhikiir (see "Sagas from the Far
East"), as also in Grimm's Kinder Marchen, in Bohmische
Marchen of Waldau, in Laura Gonzenbach's Sicilianische
Marchen, in Griechische Marchen of Schmidt and in Gaal's
Marchen der Magyaren, be comparatively judged, we cannot
avoid the conclusion that these migrated from India at some
remote date and possibly they reached Europe through the
intervention of the Sassanide kings and their successors.

It was between the years 1063 and ro8i A.D. that Soma-
deva of Kashmir wrote his great poem, Kathasaritsagara. As
he tells us, it was not his original work, but an adaptation
of an older collection, the "Brihat-Katha" or the Great
Romance. He informs us at the outset of his book that
he has followed faithfully his original Here are gathered
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